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conquered the castle of Mina from the Portuguese; who from that
time till they were turned out of the place, did protect and defend
the town from the attempts of the said kings, when they attempted
to reduce it to their obedience; and were to assist the inhabitants with
forces when necessity required: by which means the Mina Blacks
became formidable and dreaded by their neighbours1.
Barbot maintains that the Portuguese took the town under their
protection 'some few years* before 1637, which was the year
when the Dutch captured Sao Jorge da Mina. In point of fact,
the policy of detribalisationand association with thegarrison of the
castle was adopted soon after the Portuguese established them-
selves on the Gold Coast. Contemporary evidence, if exiguous,
is yet suggestive. Pacheco, writing at the beginning of the six-
teenth century, records that already at that time many of the
negroes, living near the castle, had become Christians2. The
first definite reference to the Mina Blacks, however, may be
found in a letter written by King John III of Portugal to Af-
fonso de Albuquerque, the governor of Sao Jorge, on 13
October 1523. The king deplored the depopulation of the town,
which had resulted from the governor's harsh treatment of *the
knights of our village of Mina'. He drew Albuquerque's atten-
tion to the fact that the negroes of the town were Christians,
that they bought goods from the factory of the castle for sale on
the coast, and that their departure might have an adverse effect
upon the trade and welfare of 82o Jorge da Mina. Above all, he
reminded him to defend and protect them, *since they are our
vassals and live there in obedience to us and to you and to our
captains of that city' (doc. 49)*. This letter makes it clear that
the Mina Blacks were certainly organised as the friends and
allies of the Portuguese by 1523, If, moreover, there was at
that time any serious tendency for them to drift away out of the
1 J. Barbot, Description of the coasts of North and Smith Guinea (1732), p.
155-
a Esmeraldo, bk. 2, ch. 5.
3 William Bosman relates in his Description of Guinea (1754) an interesting
and similar example of the temporary desertion of the town by the blacks in
1685, in this case due to plague and harsh rule by the governor (p. 38). For
further light on this native method of passively revenging themselves upon
unpopular whites, see E. C. Martin, The British W&t African settlements,
, pp. 50-52,